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THE POSSIBLE IDEALISM OF A PLURALIST 



PROFESSOR ALFRED H. LLOYD, PH.D. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



There is the richest sort of humor in an event that a few months 
ago held the attention, not merely of the philosophers, but also of the 
thinking public generally. Professor William James, reaching — if I 
may recall one of his own figures — a new twig whereon to perch in his 
flight, published his notable book, A Pluralistic Universe. For 
many a day he and his many followers of all sorts and degrees, who 
were perhaps more boldly assertive than their leader, had not lost an 
opportunity to laugh if not even to scoff at the Hegelians and at 
the idealists and absolutists of all shades and these somewhat exposed 
and unprotected objects of the usually good-natured thrusts have even 
enjoyed the wit and the insight directed against them. All others 
aside, who could resist Professor James and his soft impeachments ? 
Who could withstand his adventurous style and his intellectual 
license or abandon? Everybody loves a mystic. Moreover, let 
this man fly long enough, or rather, as he would have it, often enough, 
and whatever truth might lie in the standpoint which was assailed 
would come only the more surely to its own — as has been proved. 
For could anything be more freely and boldly or more immediately 
Hegelian and idealistic and even absolutistic than this incarnate 
paradox: A Pluralistic Universe? Consummate Hegelianism! 
Transcendental idealism! Truly he laughs best who laughs last! 
And, best of all, in all probability, no one would be more ready to 
join in the last laugh than Professor James himself! 

But I may seem to be writing in enigmas and in a humor some- 
what strained. Then let me explain in the following pages how for 
pluralism and for the peculiar realism of the time and the empiricism 
and the experimentalism, all being various phases of what in a most 
comprehensive and hospitable term is known as pragmatism, there 
is at least quite possible, if not logically necessary, an idealistic interpre- 
tation. Granted, of course, that viewed casually the pluralism seems 
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hopelessly to have betrayed the belief in unity or continuity, to have 
abandoned the notion that logical integrity is somehow a test both of 
truth and of reality, or no longer to accept the so-called postulate of 
harmony which so much philosophy, the idealistic philosophy, as 
well as so much theology and so much ethics, has proceeded from 
and has constantly depended on. Granted, too, that empiricism 
now so extreme and flagrant as to be almost unrecognizable to its old 
acquaintances, apparently has dethroned reason or rational restraint 
once for all and that experimentalism, among other changes, has 
turned so wide and free that it would quite resent the slightest suspi- 
cion of teleology. Also the new realism, at times so radical as 
actually to have come to call itself — I dare not say to be — "naive" 
and in this boasted character to have replaced all the splendid sub- 
tleties of eminently respectable philosophy with most obvious common- 
places, seems to be insisting so confidently on the reality of experi- 
ence and the immediacy of reality that not only certain quondam 
concessions to idealism, certain idealistic conditions such as, for 
example, the apriori forms of Kant or even the dialectic of Hegel, 
but also the very remotest chances of any idealistic implications 
whatsoever, however slight or however innocuous, are absolutely cut 
off. Granted, in short, that at least to outer view the new realism 
and experimentalism and empiricism and pluralism have turned 
audacious and independent without measure. In the name of prag- 
matism—used doubtless in all reverence although easily profaned— 
have they not broken loose as never before and even burned every 
bridge behind them ? Still it remains true and it is, again, what I 
would explain in these pages, that although pragmatism will not or 
cannot retreat, in spite of all the difficulties idealism is ready and 
altogether able to follow. 

Empiricism and idealism, to take these now as representing the 
two sides of the question in which James and many others have 
awakened so much interest, are of course as old as reflective thought 
and in the current controversies are giving such signs of vigor and 
vitality as to suggest for them both a very long or even an endless 
future. Indeed, to digress a little, their perennial conflicts seem 
only to have enhanced their hold on life. Perhaps, too, the bare 
fact that they and their differences have been and bid fair to continue 
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so persistent and that, as was so natural under the circumstances, 
they have always determined each other's changes of ground and in 
respect to these changes have never failed each to find in the other's 
implications or innuendoes something of positive value for its own 
support and development, has not been duly recognized and appraised. 
With due appraisal that fact might have suggested that the two, like 
so many other things that have been inseparable as well as persist- 
ently opposed, were not merely just inseparable and opposed but also 
in nature and intent strangely and intimately commingled. Pro- 
pinquity plus difference has ever been a most effective mixer. But, 
to return, however commingled, empiricism and idealism have al- 
ways recounted, each in its own way, the character and particularly 
the manner of experience or the relation of conscious and think- 
ing man to the world of his experience. Thus, the latter, idealism, 
has represented man as virtually legislating for his world, as pre- 
scribing the reason and order of its going, while the former, 
empircism, has shown him in a skeptical or at least in a strictly 
laissez-faire attitude, all legislating or ordering, if any there be, being 
left to an outer or objective nature. Now — and this only for an 
analogy or illustration — through the Middle Ages, as every student 
of history knows, there was a most vigorous rivalry between the 
temporal and the spiritual powers, manifest at one time as the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic church, and it remains still 
an interesting question as to which of the two was really the more 
temporal or worldly, which the more spiritual. The doctrine of the 
divine right of kings — not of popes or not merely of popes — was one 
of the first efforts at an answer, although in implication that had 
really been anticipated many years earlier by the doctrine of the 
consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, as if of the man with 
the God, or by the addition of the famous filioque clause to the creed. 
But also, similarly, with regard to the relation of empiricism and 
idealism and with renewed suggestion, too, of their possible com- 
mingling there is a question quite parallel to that about the spiritual 
and the temporal. Thus, even when empiricism is very extreme, 
being flatly negative as to any chance of valid rational experience, 
and when idealism, on its side equally extreme, insists that true 
experience is possible and is both innate and rational, the law or 
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reason of all things being subjective, even then which of the two not 
merely puts man or, if one must speak only hypothetically, would put 
man nearer to and more en rapport with a real reason and order of the 
universe, but also really would make or show man himself in his 
own nature and his own right more truly and essentially a rational 
being? Which would more effectually make him and his life irra- 
tional and disorderly ? The usual meanings and claims aside, which 
of the two truly is the more idealistic ? Which the more empirical 
and factual ? Just like asking, objects some one, and just as absurd 
as asking: Which is darker, which lighter, day or night? So it is, 
and a better comparison would be hard to find. Certainly day and 
night are commingled as well as inseparable and opposed. Each, 
too, not by just getting out of the way, but in itself is the possibility 
of the other. Moreover, in general, if things which are opposed may 
ever be, or be informed or potential with each other's nature, say 
even, however remotely, with each other's maximum, superlative, or 
infinity, then to the above questions the paradoxical answers at least 
may be the right answers. 

As to the particular case of empiricism possibly being even more 
idealistic than idealism itself, I would at once suggest that the order 
and reason of the universe, the absolute law or will, assuming that 
there be such, would be at least freer, it would be more secure in the 
life of just being and maintaining itself as well as of affecting and 
informing human activity for empiricism, however skeptical, than 
for the usual, would-be prescriptive and legislative idealism which 
in spirit if not in specific letter is unavoidably narrow and unnaturally 
rigorous. In fact, if this be not mere repetition, the more skeptical, 
the more assertive against the possibility of experience ever being at 
once real and rational empiricism is, the truer is that which has just 
been said. Thus, among the pragmatists, who are the extremists, 
the assertion has been made, in the first place, that all positive experi- 
ence, although in single abstracted portions showing logical consist- 
ency or rational and systematic character, when taken as a whole 
always has its contradictions, or is formally irrational or deficient 
logically; and, in the second place, as if this fact about experience 
were final evidence about reality also, that reality itself is quite illogical 
or irrational, being broken or discontinuous instead of possessing 
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solidarity. So does empiricism drink its cup to the very dregs. 
Among other things, too, such a pluralism as James's is the inevitable 
conclusion. But also at the same time such extreme empiricism is 
deeply idealistic. To begin with, it is idealistic because it infers the 
nature of reality from the formal evidence of experience. Still more 
significantly, however, it is idealistic because it clearly implies, if it 
does not recognize or assert, as something that moves or that may be 
moving in experience and so that in its turn may represent reality, a 
reason or a law or a harmony that only is too large and too deep and 
too free ever to be the immediate burden of anything formally and 
definitely in consciousness. 

That the deeper and freer reason so implied must be in some sense 
transcendental will hardly be questioned. In what sense, however, 
will need to be considered carefully hereafter, for many are quite 
likely to contend that a transcendental reason is no real reason at all. 
Indeed that contention is the real point. The reason truly is no 
reason or not a reason and, more than this, for its depth and freedom 
it must depend on the very sort of an experienced world, only partially 
orderly, in whole manifestly never without broken or plural and 
illogical character, which the pragmatist has reported. Ever posi- 
tively to find unqualified consistency and conformity or to regard these 
as ever findable either in practice or even in theory would be to com- 
promise their real absoluteness or the absoluteness of the infinite 
reason or order to which the manifest inconsistency and non-con- 
formity, so characteristic of all finite consciousness, are constantly 
testifying. Can a finite experience be consistent ? Must not incon- 
sistency bear witness to infinity ? This suggests doubtless a strange 
fate, at least to first thought, for idealism, but it shows idealism, not 
indeed asserting, but assertively trusting reason. To me, further, 
it looks like idealism losing its whole world only to gain its own soul. 
In religion there is the familiar attitude expressed in the words : " Not 
my will but God's be done." This means, plainly, when fully 
expressed: "I will that not my will," etc., and it is accordingly a 
volitional, self-assertive act or attitude after all. It is, or it contains 
the opportunity of being infinitely volitional, that is, of making one's 
will include and sanction whatever may happen. In like manner 
then, empiricism — the more radical it be the better — is assertively 
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a subjective attitude and in its refusal or virtual refusal to assume 
that the subject formally makes or constructs the world or to view as 
true that in consciousness which simply conforms to something outside 
of consciousness it is only an attitude which declares unequivocally, 
not that reality is absolutely illogical, but that it is so only relatively 
to any known or knowable reason, only in all actual or possible 
positive experience, the forming or informing reason of reality never 
being any single reason or any formulable reason. No positively 
discovered or discoverable reason ever being the absolute reason, all 
experience or the whole world of experience must be irrational or 
illogical and so, again, always broken and pluralistic. This, however, 
truly is, or at least may be construed as being, idealism and assertive 
idealism at that. It is idealism only at its limit or become heroic. 
It is idealism spiritualized by the empirical attitude of laissez-faire. 
It is idealistic without being doctrinaire. 

The pragmatists are very frequently taken to task for their test of 
truth, to which some reference has been made already. Thus, to 
consider this specially, they would have it that not internal consistency 
nor external conformity makes the truth or validity of knowledge or 
experience. Only that is true which "works" and neither consistency 
nor conformity ever does work freely or unqualifiedly or without 
compromise. But here, conspicuously, besides its accord with the 
facts, an accord which some critics refuse to face, the position taken 
is distinctly idealistic — again without being doctrinaire, without 
subjecting things to any set form or order. What could be more 
idealistic than the test of working? Strangely enough, too, and I 
think well worth observing, this test is only a most obvious as well as 
a most appreciative conclusion from the reductio ad absurdum of the 
Critique of the Pure Reason. That brilliant textbook of so many 
idealists is certainly quite emphatic as to the only phenomenal 
character of all experience. As we are told in so many words, there 
is no realistic experience, no experience that puts the subject formally 
in direct touch with reality, with things-in-themselves, because no 
experience whatsoever — and note the sweeping character of the 
assertion — is ever internally consistent (thanks to the antinomies) or 
externally conforming (thanks to the things-in-themselves). This, 
however, is a most absurd result. It proves far too much for its own 
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truth. Such a comprehensive principle of experience, if itself sound, 
must mean something besides phenomenality. Probably no Cretan 
would ever take occasion to say that all Cretans were honest, but 
certainly without the Kantian absurdity no Cretan ever could say 
that all Cretans were liars, and by the same token the assertion of 
universal phenomenality can be made only to need immediate revision. 
Instead of discrediting the possibility of true knowledge or valid 
experience, it only discredits, by exposing as quite absurd, the assump- 
tion that the final test is internal consistency or external conformity. 
Experience, being denied realistic value or truth, when judged by 
either of those tests, has no choice but to demand some other test. 
And what other is there ? Even so good an idealist as Kant found 
another: the test of his so-called "practical reason." In other words 
Kant, the "transcendental idealist," for his transcendentalism and 
for his idealism so offensive to the pragmatists and immediate realists, 
had his way — it did lack some of the more recent bluntness and 
"naiveti" — of saying that only such experience as works is either 
true or real and I have yet to hear the Critique of the Practical Reason 
charged with being less idealistic than that of the Pure Reason. On 
the contrary, was it not an extreme idealism ? Was not its reliance 
on reason par excellence, on the reason, the infinite reason, which is 
always superior, not to forms, but to any set forms, instead of on a 
reason which, because using set forms however "universal" and "a 
priori," was still virtually finite, being only the hypothetically 
enlarged or generalized case of the finite? To quote a bit freely 
from Thomas Moore, evidently, although so far as I know he had 
never read the second Critique, a wise philosopher as well as a poet: 
You may name, you may christen a form in full glory, 
But the form is still formal though it be "a priori." 

Poetry and parody aside, the second Critique was Kant's reaction upon 
what I have called the reductio ad absurdum of the first and in it 
directly from the standpoint of idealism he has said substantially what 
we are nowadays hearing, as if it were only empiricism, from those 
who would at least appear to have little if any use for Konigsberg's 
philosopher. Moreover, unless my reading has been seriously at 
fault, in his third great work, the Critique of Judgment, Kant's 
idealism became so deep and so broad and so free as virtually to 
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identify reason and sense and the identification should please no one 
more than our end-of-the-century or twentieth-century realists — of 
these realists, however, more hereafter. 

But this going back to Kant, even to Kant, as many may think, 
too freely interpreted, is unkind. "Any death but that," I hear the 
radical empiricists and experimentalists and immediate realists and 
pluralists exclaim. "Don't," they implore earnestly, "don't turn 
our cherished isms into the newest and freshest pronouncements of 
neo-Kantianism. It was quite bad enough to dub James's Pluralistic 
Universe an incarnated Hegelianism, but this is far worse. Do grant 
us euthanasia at least." Surely, as a matter of common humanity, 
such a petition as this must be heeded. Let me leave Kant, then, to 
bury his Kantianism, as if it as well as he were really dead, and let me 
now appeal to the evidence of very common-place experience. To 
this appeal no empiricist can possibly object. Thus, how well all 
men know that no man ever can be practical and at the same time 
wholly logical and consistent! And also that their ideas never are 
either identical with the pertaining things or formally like those 
things! Compromise, then, always involving inconsistency, is a 
general condition of all conscious action and as for the incongruity 
between ideas and things, if the former were literally and formally 
the latter, there would certainly be no occasion for the self-assertion 
which all conscious action implies. To the appreciation of all this 
each one of us is trained from his infancy. But are we, therefore, 
naturally and properly only empiricists? If idealists, holding still 
to some form of subjectivism, are we misled and abnormal? The 
essence of idealism, I believe, lies for last analysis, in assertion of the 
self or subject. Idealism stands for the action of the self, not for any 
mere status or condition, be this a knowing or a being. Action, 
however, or self-assertion, as already indicated, is just what inconsist- 
ency and non-conformity always induce; nay, they are marks of its 
presence and of the subject's participation in it. As representing the 
character of positive, formal experience at any time they are but a 
cross-section of some present activity or, in terms formally static but 
because of the negatives not really so, they are a definition of the 
action — in any other way so undefinable. Consistency and con- 
formity, on the other hand, may constitute "exact" experience, such 
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as in highly developed form is afforded by mathematics or logic, but 
at very great cost. They make experience abstract, hypothetical, 
artificial, mechanical. They rob it of real movement as well as of real 
or actual content or object. They may, as possibly in the case of this 
present article, provide it with a medium or instrument of expression, 
but alone they cannot constitute its reality or meaning. All experience 
must have content or object and inconsistency is one of the conditions 
of that; and must have movement, and non-conformity is needed 
for movement. So, once more, inconsistency and non-conformity are 
seen to mean activity. Of course, as with any other negatives, they 
imply that their corresponding positives are also present and involved. 
But, to pass over for the moment this idea of negatives that include 
what they would deny and now to come back to the issue between 
idealism and empiricism, inconsistency and non-conformity evidently 
mean an activity of the self — then idealism — or an activity in which 
the self is involved — then empiricism — or, as possible and equally 
valid points of view, both of these — then for the self at any time a 
choice between idealism and empiricism. Only, choosing empiricism, 
in a sense already indicated here the self is still assertive and idealistic, 
being, however, not complacently but heroically so, being "idealistic 
without being doctrinaire," being idealistic with the Stoic's conformity 
to an infinite reason. 

There is, furthermore, a fact — I certainly think it is a fact — about 
all volition, or assertion of self, that may well be mentioned, for it 
cannot but be of much help in the present task. Thus, to begin with, 
the self has as much right to claim as its own the activity in which 
it finds itself involved as it has to claim the consciousness or the 
self-consciousness incident to that activity and, not to go back 
of this right, all the conceits of volition must be founded upon it. 
But, in an important addition, no volition is ever without some sense 
of an opposition between its own formal purpose or reason and a 
larger, more fundamental purpose or reason, or, again, as a result of 
the foregoing, is ever without some deference to what, relatively to its 
formal purpose, is a more or less alien and non-conforming environ- 
ment. "I will this" always means: "At least the spirit, not neces- 
sarily the exact letter, of it," and also, stoically: "Now let come 
what will; let nature or environment, do whatever it must; I am 
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ready." Volition thus always implies, not only assertion of self, but 
also assertion that involves both the heroic and the empirical. And so 
from one more point of view, namely from the constant association 
of the heroic and the empirical in all volition, there is important evi- 
dence of no necessary conflict between idealism and empiricism. 

In very brief summary, then, of what has been said so far, it is now 
clearly important to distinguish between dogmatic or doctrinaire 
idealism, the idealism that either literally and openly or only virtually 
holds reason to some program or letter or system of "forms," and 
rationally skeptical or spiritual idealism, the idealism that refuses to 
sacrifice reason to form, spirit or principle to any letter, freedom to 
the visible law or — synonymously — to an only manifestly rational 
necessity. In the latter sense and only in the latter sense pragmatism, 
as if building better than most of its architects have seemed to know, 
is idealistic or this at least: It is quite amenable to idealistic interpre- 
tation; one can, if one only will, make idealism, a deep, heroic, infinite 
idealism, of it. 

But now with so much understood, it is necessary next to consider 
quite directly the peculiar relation of skepticism, always such a faithful 
handmaid of empiricism, to idealism and, this done, to face squarely 
the particular case against idealism which pragmatism has seemed 
to have. With regard to skepticism, then, judged historically, it has 
commonly been of two distinct sorts or degrees, consisting, for the 
first, in doubt or even in complete denial of the evidence of the senses, 
as, for conspicuous examples, at Athens during the fifth century B.C., 
and in Europe during the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries A.D., 
and, for the second, in doubt or even complete denial of the evidence 
of thought or reason, as during the period after Aristotle and more or 
less widely at the present time. Moreover, strange to relate, the 
deeper skepticism of the second sort seems to have restored or to be 
restoring to significance and authority the previously discredited 
senses. Witness as to this the period, already mentioned, the 
Graeco-Roman period, when sense and spirit, which took the place of 
reason, working together, made at once a great world-power and an 
epochal religion, and the present time, when sense and spirit are at 
least nearing a new alliance perhaps, as the years or the centuries 
pass, for even greater achievement. But, this restoration of sense — 
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what does it mean? How can it be explained? To answer these 
questions will be to get some understanding of the inner motive of the 
skepticism. That the first skepticism led to materialism and mechan- 
icalism, whether in their ancient or their modern forms the philo- 
sophical bases of empirical science, is an old story, but not less cer- 
tainly as well as not less in common knowledge it led also to a con- 
temporary idealism, to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, for example, to 
the Cartesians and Leibnitz, to Kant also and Hegel. Observe, too, 
that the issue between the materialism and the idealism was that of 
an asserted and visionary naturalism set over against a sublimated 
humanism, the latter by its exaltation of the universal freeing man's 
attention from local and temporal form or institution and the former 
opportunely calling his attention to the mechanical or institutional 
character of nature or even of the whole universe. In short, the two, 
instead of being hopelessly opposed, were really working together, 
their active difference only suggesting, to venture a somewhat bold 
metaphor, the co-operating action against each other of the right and 
the left hand. 1 Moreover, working thus together they were bound 
sooner or later to become reconciled or identified, thereupon to lose 
all ground or motive for their assertive rationalism, the human reason 
being supplanted by or finding itself in — which should I say? — the 
larger, freer reason of nature, and so to end in a skepticism of the 
second sort, which abandons reason, that is, assertive, formal reason, 
whether of an assertive idealism or of an assertive naturalism or 
mechanicalism, puts spirit 2 in reason's place, and restores sense. 

This restoration of sense, however, is still our problem and while 
in part it may now have been explained, since spirit as larger and freer 

1 A bold and far-fetched metaphor doubtless; but it tempts the speculative mind. 
Is it possibly not merely a metaphor ? Are the right and the left hand normally the 
hands respectively of the human and the natural, the ideal and the empirical, the 
purposive and the mechanical ? If so, then not invariably but as a rule left-handed 
people might be expected to lack originality or initiative but be good machines or 
instruments. This possible conclusion, however, is less important than the general 
idea of the difference between the two hands, one being, so to speak, the hand of the 
will, the other the hand of the environment. 

3 At least, as here used, spirit can be only a name for the larger reason, the free 
reason, reason as superior to any formal conditions or say to any distinction between the 
human and the natural, in short for the informal reason of a life that identifies them 
both. Any identification is always a violation of some form; a liberation of some spirit. 
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than any formal reason can not but be more hospitable, embracing 
even the apparent unreason of sense, nevertheless there is more that 
needs to be said. Thus nothing is more pertinent to remark in just 
this place than that the assertive rationalists have taken their peculiar 
skepticism, their negative attitude toward the evidence of the senses,. 
quite too sensuously. A puzzling remark, of course, but easily 
explained as follows: Whatever may be said of the materialists 
and mechanicalists, it is certainly true of the idealists, even of such as 
Plato and Kant, 3 that they have not really left sense behind. Not only 
have they been too consciously opposed to sense or have they actually 
envisaged their rationally ideal worlds sensuously, but also in their 
theory they have made those worlds, while not sensuously perceived 
or perceivable, yet the objects of a sort of imaginary or hypothetical 
sense known sometimes popularly as the mind's eye or in Kantian 
phraseology as intuition of the understanding or reason. Aristotle and 
Hegel, as compared with Plato and Kant, are perhaps less obviously 
given to compromising their idealism or their transcendentalism in 
this way — the compromise, once more, consisting in making of thought 
or reason or understanding only a sort of other world or ideal world 
sense, a sublimated sense, which objectively perceives universals 
instead of particulars or laws instead of things; and, also, I may be 
charged with some superficiality or unfairness in my interpretation 
even of Plato and Kant on this point; but for my own part the fallacy 
or compromise here in question seems inherent in the very situation, 
logical or psychological, which any sensuously skeptical, assertive 
idealism or rationalism presents. What we might call the inner logic 
of the whole situation involves that fallacy. Given the skepticism 
and the assertion, and there must follow, not necessarily in name, 
but at least in fact, the positing of a universal sense and, interpretations 
of particular men aside, this is all that is here and now involved. 
So, as was said and with the meaning which I may hope has been 
made clear, the idealists — the same, I am sure, is true of the material- 
ists 4 — being skeptics of the first sort have taken their opposition to 

3 In his Critique of the Pure Reason. 

4 Materialism, or mechanicalism, as a philosophy, is only a visionary or sub- 
limated naturalism, quite analogous to idealism already referred to as a sublimated 
humanism. But materialism, although or because on its side sensuously skeptical, 
also implies a universal sense. What else do the instruments of precision devised for 
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sensation too sensuously. Count Tolstoi would doubtless remind 
them that the only way in which to oppose, that is, in which really to 
transcend sensation, is the way of non-resistance and this view, I 
think, has the truth of the matter in it, although there is room for 
question as to whether the good count himself really brought the 
whole truth of it out. But, evidently, to sum up, our conclusion is 
just this: The dogmatic idealists have not been heroic enough; the 
very skepticism prompting their assertion needs to be more radical by 
being directed also against that universal sense, the mind's eye, or 
against its object as certainly no better than just one more particular, 
the "universal" particular, as well as against the ordinary senses and 
their objects that were first attached. In other words, in their ra- 
tionalism, which let it be always remembered is shared with the 
materialists, the idealists need also to be more thorough or more 
radical by making reason really supreme, by recognizing a reason 
that truly is non-sensuous, being not aloof from sense, for such a 
reason falls short of being non-sensuous, but even in and through the 
very life of sense itself. Rationalism, I say, if it would save itself, 
needs courageously to restore sense, even sense as formally or mani- 
festly irrational, and just such a saving restoration comes through 
skepticism of the second sort or, let me now add, may come through 
pragmatism and its interesting retinue of current isms, radical empir- 
icism, pluralism, experimentalism, immediate realism, and so on, 
all of these being, as was said above and as probably did not need 
saying at all, rationally skeptical and all also with more or less 
directness and emphasis restoring sense. 

We come, then, to the second matter that was to be considered, 
namely, the case, actual or possible, which pragmatism has against 
idealism. If I be not greatiy in error, the real objection, implied 
when not expressed, is that idealism or that rationalism in general 
is ordinarily too small — as men are said to be "small." Rational 
consistency or conformity must always make for smallness. So must 
any form of that transcendentalism which has seemed to be involved 

measuring objectively — perceiving in a sublimated way ? — the sense qualities, heat, 
sound, light, weight, etc., mean ? But these instruments are indispensable to empirical 
science and they indicate the point of view of empirical science, on the basis of which, 
of course, a materialistic philosophy is erected. 
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at least in all ordinary idealism or rationalism and which has meant 
aloofness of either the human or the natural from the actual. So, too, 
must the opposition to sense which transcendentalism is in the habit 
of deceiving itself with. And so must the conceit that unity can have 
no dealings with plurality. But — and very commendably too — the 
pragmatist insists when not in what he actually says, then in what 
he implies, on being large, not small; on gifting mankind, as it were, 
with a large experience; on leaving both man and the world the real 
freedom of their supposed size — size, of course, including depth, 
intension, vitality, not mere external magnitude. And, such being 
the pragmatist's real or virtual demand, it is to be observed that the 
large, deep experience thus insisted upon is actually provided by 
pluralism, irrationalism, experimentalism, realism and the various 
other pragmatisms. It is actually provided if — and this is the 
possible meaning of pragmatism — all the negatives, expressed or 
implied in these various isms, are such negatives as the recent discus- 
sion of skepticism and the restoration of sense afforded a view of and 
as were indeed mentioned even earlier, being negatives, not of mere 
antagonism or denial, but of something far superior and much more 
heroic, that is, negatives, not of exclusion, but of inclusion and com- 
pletion, the plurality, for example, being only the content or medium 
of a complete or an infinitely large and deep unity, the irrationality as 
a conflict of rational orders being only a witness to the greater reason 
of the including whole, and so on. But with this meaning, with its 
negatives so understood, as they certainly may be understood, prag- 
matism appears, once more, as supremely idealistic. In pragmatism 
idealism has only met an opponent that enables it to see if it will, as 
never before, all that it ever meant. 

And I would make the meaning of the foregoing paragraph more 
nearly complete by adding a few words upon two or three of the 
several things suggested. Idealism postulates unity, harmony, law; 
but the unity surely is small, finite, only partial, if standing outside 
the world of many things or if in any way setting a limit either to the 
number or the individuality of the many. Two distinctly different 
things must always make a larger, fuller unity, at least in possibility, 
than one thing or than an unlimited number of things all alike and if 
the number of different things be carried beyond two, the possibility 
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for a large full unity is only so much enhanced. So, above, plurality 
was referred to as the possible medium of a large, deep unity. The 
one and the many, the general and the particular, are indeed opposed, 
but, when all is said, the one needs the many for its great size or say 
for its infinity. In like manner, also, the reason needs a manifestly 
irrational world for its deep, essential order. This dependence, 
however, of unity upon plurality, of the general upon the particular 
or of the reason upon constant irrationality, raises again the problem 
of transcendentalism. Thus evidently the most transcendent unity of 
the most transcendent reason is not that which stands aloof but is 
that which transcends plurality or irrationality by inclusion and so, 
suffice it to say, however paradoxically, that there is a supreme 
transcendentalism even in the "naive" or the immediate pluralistic 
realism of the day. Often such extremes really do meet; rest, for ex- 
ample, and motion at infinite velocity. A point a on the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel is instantaneously or immediately in its given position, 
whether the wheel be quite without motion or be revolving at infinite 
speed. Only, I suppose, the term " immediately" or " instantaneously" 
really would be meaningless in the case of no motion. The rest of 
that point, however, plainly has two possible meanings. And, simi- 
larly, although I well know I may be over-taxing the ordinary imagina- 
tion in suggesting such a thing, an immediate or naive realism, 
besides being the simple thing commonly supposed, is or in meaning 
may be transcendentalism par excellence. There is a static immediacy 
and there is a dynamic immediacy; a child's naivete and the naivete" 
that admits mature men into the kingdom; and, outwardly, though 
in reality so different, the two appear very much alike; but one is 
just realism, the other is supremely idealistic or transcendental. 
Whatever is, too, is right, as well as real, but this time-honored 
formula is plainly that of either an idle realism or a supreme moral 
enthusiasm and idealism, heroic to the point of so believing in the 
superior reality of the ideal as to bring the ideal back to earth and 
to make it actually take to itself whatever the earth, however earthly, 
may happen to contain. In a word, as in so many other ways, so 
now in one more way, namely, on the score of its peculiar realism, 
that at least may mean dynamic immediacy and mature or realized 
naivete, pragmatism is seen to be quite amenable to idealistic inter- 
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pretation. As empiricism, as pluralism, or as realism, not to mention 
its other r61es, pragmatism may be idealism also; being heroically 
idealistic or idealistic without being doctrinaire; pluralistic for the 
sake of a large unity and a free reason, and realistic through — admit- 
tedly a cumbersome phrase — the immanent transcendence of the 
ideal. 

And, in conclusion, this possibility of idealistic interpretation is, 
I think, the most idealistic quality of all which can be ascribed to 
pragmatism or to the world as the pragmatist views it. Given the 
bare facts, that is, again, the empiricism, the pluralism and the 
realism, and one need not be an idealist, one need not construe the 
facts idealistically, but, if one will, one may do so. In general, as a 
matter of course, what is only possible cannot be said to be actually 
and necessarily real or true, but, being possible and at the same time 
not being necessary, it may be willed and whatever, instead of having 
visible and demonstrable reality or existing through sheer necessity, 
depends on being willed is, not merely real, but both real and ideal, 
being willed real. 

The pluralist, or pragmatist, call him by any of his names you 
choose, has in his philosophy just this possibility or opportunity of a 
willed idealism, the very acme of idealism. Pragmatism has not 
slain the Absolute absolutely; it has only provided a successor to the 
throne and changed the ruler's prerogative. The essential right and 
authority of the Absolute lie in possibility, not in a flat actuality. 
Is the king dead ? Long live the king ! 



